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FIRST LOOK AT AFRICA. 
BY REY. G. HAVEN, JR. 


“ That can hardly be,” says one, “for we have 
looked at nothing else in America this score of years.” 
Bus Africa in America has been growing there for 
over two hundred years, and in all probability is 
greatly changed from its original character. Even 
if alike, it is well to examine the source whence 
sprung, in the opinion of many good Americans, the 
cause of all our woes. 

Africa is the seat of a portion of the human race 
that has for ages, if not from the beginning, been ex- 
cluded from its highest seats; and yet has disturbed 
and often destroyed the unity and married calm of 
States. It is the seat of the oldest of civilizations— 
thé land of fiery fertility and more fiery desolation— 
the land of darkness and of a mystery still far from 
being uplifted. What charms has modern, moderate, 
historic, transparent Europe compared to hers ! 

We leave the high, barren, blazing cliffs of Italy 
and Sicily, most winning in spite of their utter 
nakedness. Scylla and Charybdis are indifferently 
passed. The waves ripple over the low sand bar of 
the latter, and break noiselessly on the broken rocks 
of the former. The Charybdis bar lay for two miles, 
the outer rim of the bay, evidently capable of doing 
great mischief with its moving sands to any caught 
therein. Passed very near Reggio. The city has not 


less than 3,000 population, and is very snugly placed 
on green slopes under high brown hills. 

Thence to sea and its sickness. The Mediterra- 
nean affects the medicorporean. One could feebly 
console himself in the sore distress with the thought 
that probably Paul and Jonah were both sick in the 
same sea. As Jonah went plunging down, as he sub- 
limely says, “to the bottom of the mountains, the 
belly of hell,” how sick he must have been, as well 


as frightened. And Paul, among his perils by sea, 
But our swift 


ship rushed forward, and bore sick and well across 


found this no small trial of his faith. 
the tumultuous waves. We ran near Malta, and then 
under Crete, but no tempest caught us; and so, after 
being three days out of sight of land, the low shores 
of Africa peep over the heads of the distant waves. 
It seemed as if she sought to hide herself from man. 





And well she might; for all the outward world has 






thus far dealt with her has been in cruelty. 








One could easily see from the length of this steam 
trip, that the inland ocean was a good school for nav- 
igators. His admiration for Columbus is slightly 


abated when he considers that for three thousand 






candle and several little plates of fruits or flowers. 
This each held by his hands. Every few minutes 
they put it on the ground and danced around it sing- 
ing. Behind them marched a band keeping up an 
unceasing and not unpleasing clamor. Boys and 
men attended with torches. They marched thus 
through several streets, till they reached the bride’s 
house. The street in front of it was covered with 
an awning, under which hung chandeliers. Here all 
the friends sat, and played and sung and drank cof- 
fee till morning. 

We happened to be at the house on another occa- 
sion before the party arrived. Three men were en- 
tertaining the crowd with music. One had two little 
cymbals fastened to the thumb and middle finger of 
each hand, which he struck together as boys some- 
times do sticks, making a lively music to which he 
wriggled his body, twisting his hips back and forward 
in an amusing unison. A boy behind beat a drum 
head, and a great negro added the favorite shrill 
notes of a bagpipe. A large company had gathered 
to await the coming of the groom, and the venders 
of small edibles were as busy as in all such places 
elsewhere. 

One could easily reproduce the scenes on which 
the parable is based, with but slight if any altera- 
tions. “ Behold the bridegroom cometh!” runs 
through the narrow street as the sound of his music 
draws near ; “ Go ye out to mget him.” The lamps 
were hanging here, glass tumblers half full of water 
with a little oil and wick floating on the top. If he 
delayed his coming till midnight, they might well 
dispense with their illumination till the cry reaches 
them. The bride is not seen, all the festivities being 
carried on before her house. How far the ancient 
Jewish customs differed from this we know not. Its 
essential features were well retained. As the bride- 
groom approached the house, a company of ladies 
closely veiled joined and passed them, entering: the 
house. They*were the friends of the bride, and had 
probably some relation to the virgins of olden time. 
As our first illustration of Scripture it was very in- 
teresting. 

Apart from these oriental novelties, the city is far 
from attractive. Ancient Alexandria is totally ob- 
literated. I am writing this sitting by the shore of 
the loud sounding sea that breaks on a long curve of 
beach once filled with temples and palaces. Now all 
is vacant. A half a mile across the bay rises Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, as it is called; the sole memorial of 
former greatness.’ It is close to the shore, and once 














years we had been acquainted with these waters, be- 










fore we dared to move out of them,—a year for every 
It ought not to 
have required uch great courage to have gone as far 


mile from Smyrna to Gibraltar. 







westward as it did to go the length of this sea; but 
such courage was of very slow growth, very. 
Smooth sunny waves, and a soft, bright, warm July 







The round 
towers of what seemed more like a fort than a light- 


morning, made us welcome to Egypt. 







house, and probably was more, stood on the jutting 
point of Pharos. 







On either side of it the bay curved 
inwards. 





In the western scoop lay scores of vessels. 





The eastern was without a sail. Boats fly around us, 


and brown and black faces crowned with white tur- 







bans vociferate their appeals in our ears. Ashore a 







greater and noisier crowd of like complexions tram- 






ple us down with their little donkeys. All have 
a smattering of English, and detecting our quality 
come upon us with, “ Here’s a good Vankaosanknen.” 


“ Here’s Yankee doodle jackass,”—with like attrac- 
But abolitionists though we were, we 
determined, having fought our way through all man- 
ner of European runners, not to yield to these col- 
ored gentlemen. We succeeded for that time, but 
since, like the rest of the world, have submitted to 
their domination, and meekly mounted their Yankee 
Doodle donkeys — ourselves the greater donkeys. 
They chase you for blocks and blocks, a dozen at 
once, crowding you against the wall, yelling their 






tive appeals. 





















cries down your ears, till you are fairly broken in. 









You climb the donkey, and away you gallop, as jolly 
as the beggars on horseback, the driver scampering 
behind you and goading up his nice little beast. 

Full of strange sights is this strange land. But 
one sight is not so strange. 






For the first time since 
we left America, the black man appears on the stage. 
They flourish 
on the wharf and in the menial service as actively as 
Only they show two points of difference— 
they are as importunate and zealous in their compe- 
tition as their fellows, evidently unconscious that 
there is any difference between them. 





It gives the scene quite a familiar air. 







at home. 








A still greater 
distinction is that they are not confined to these 


adorned the front of a temple of Cesar. It stands 
in a little wood yard, while around it is open land. 
Beyond, the curve strikes out in a rocky promontory 
to the sea, once filled with the trophies of the wealth 
of the Ptolemies and the Romans. Behind the obe- 
lisk was the Serapein, the last stronghold of pagan- 
ism; this side of it, on the shore, were the buildings 
of the famous Library. In the same vicinity were 
the tomb and body of Alexander. Of all these re- 
nowned spots not a vestige remains. The villas of 
the new town are gradually re-occupying the space 
that for centuries has been as desolate as a desert. 
As I look over them, I can easily repeople the spot. 
The entire shore was then crowded with life. Here 
Origen walked and mused and labored. Here he 
wrete and preached and served his generation. 
Here Cyril ruled the turbulent masses severely, but 
not unwisely. Here Athanasius strove mightily 


miles below Port Hudson, on the Mississippi, it is ex-_ 
pected that offensive movements will commence, 
The plan, so far as understood, is an attack upon 
Port Hudson by land and water. The rebel strength 
there is variously estimated from five to twenty thou- 
sand. The probability is that they have at least 
twenty thousand, perhaps more—our troops, however, 
are confident of success whenever they are led to 
battle. 

Port Hudson taken, the next part of the programme 
is to march upon Vicksburg and take the place or 
die in the siege. The determination is to have the 
whole Mississippi open to navigation, whatever may 
be the cost or the sacrifice involved. 

The weather here is fine, and the city healthy— 
we have had as yet very little of frost or rain during 
the winter. The troops are generally healthy and 
in good condition; they are well clothed and well 
fed ; there is some grumbling about pay, but nothing 
of a serious or mutinous character. 

I am informed that the third regiment of Native 
Guards is filled up and organized, but that instead of 
being sent into the field to fight the rebels, they are 
to be sent on to plantations to gather and grind the 
cane that belongs to the Government. 

Very truly yours, 





FROM NEAR FORTRESS MONROE. 


J. CoLsy. 
Ow Boarp Sarr L. L. at 
Fortress Monroe, Jan, 12, 1863, 


Mr. Eprror :—Perhaps your readers are becom- 
ing anxious to hear abont Cos. A and K, of the old 
33d, which your readers will remember were de- 
tached from said regiment and ordered to New York 
to join the 41st Regiment, which was about to em- 
bark in General Banks’ Expedition. Well, after 
tarrying four weeks in the Gotham City, waiting for 
transportation, we have at last made a ‘ movement,” 
to use a military term. 

On Monday afternoon, 29th ult., we left our com- 
fortable quarters at the Park Barracks, and embark- 
ed on board the transport ship L. L. Sturges, of 
about 1,100 tons burthen. The 41st, your readers 
will understand, had gone on before in another 
transport, and there not being sufficient room on 
board said vessel to accommodate our two compa- 
nies, about 80 men, they of course were compelled 
to go in the L. L. Sturges. We found on board 
this vessel five companies of the 173d New York, 
afew companies of the 2d Rhode Island Cavalry, a 
number of artillerymen belonging to the 26th N. Y. 
Battery, and quite a number of stragglers belonging 
to various regiments that had gone on before, in all 
about 650 men. Though the vessel is one of the 
largest of its class, this number was rather too large 
for comfort; consequently promenading on deck was 
out of the question, and one had considerable trouble 
in elbowing his way through from one part of the 
vessel to another. 

The next day after coming aboard (Tuesday) 
it commenced to rain and storm, and towards eve- 
ning it had increased to a fearful extent, continued 
through the night and the next day, and then com- 
menced to snow and grow severely cold. Our situa- 
tion on board was uncomfortable in the extreme, 
especially as New Year’s eve was approaching, and 
we thought what a comfoatable time our friends on 
shore would have this evening and on the morrow. 
We were impatient to be on our way to our destina- 





SEphie pzanisi of the ae soughe Yo Sede ada de 
The same sky and sea and 
scenery remain. The figures that breathed here 
once revive again. Alexander, Julius Cesar, Augus- 
tus, Antony, Cleopatra, the translators of the Bible 
into the language which Christ and his apostles 
quoted, the later servants of the Church, the Neo- 
platonists from Plotinus to Hypatia, all reanimate the 
scene. We forget the dead present in the living past. 

Only one other memorial of ancient times attracts 
attention here. The Pillar of Diocletian, better 
known as that of Pompey, is a shattered red granite 
shaft, on a bare, low, gravelly hill, with a Moham- 
medan graveyard on one side, and the mud huts of 
the peasantry on the other. The whitewashed sepul- 
chres are much cleaner looking than the miserable 
hovels. But they have a dreary, disconsolate aspect. 
Without fence or flower, tree or grass, they are no 
unapt type of the faith that builds them. They 
usually consist of a rounded mound of mortar, with- 
out headstone or inscription; sometimes these are 
added, the headstone being surmounted with a tur- 
ban, and the inscription consisting of quotations in 
Arabic from the Koran. 

The pillar is outside of the wall, and has as sightly 


stroy Christianity. 





lower rivalries. A fine looking, finely dressed, coal- 
black gentleman slides easily through the jam of 
donkeys and their drivers and salutes us very grace- 
fully, and in quiet English informs us that he is a 
guide up the Nile, handing out at the same time his 
elegantly engraved card. The crowd seem to stand 
back for him. Along the street you see them walk- 
ing, with their white turbans and long white robes, 
contrasting sharply and not inartistically with their 
shining black faces and legs. 



















There is no prejudice 
I found 
on further inquiry that this first impression was cor- 
rect. The road is open to all colors and classes, so 
far as it is open at all. The head of the great house- 
hold is usually a black eunuch. His word is law. 
In the army they hold the highest positions. The 
children of Shem and Ham are thoroughly united. 
But Japhet’s posterity yet hold their heads somewhat 
high. Being between his brothers in years, he may 





here, whatever other distinctions may exist. 


















find his notions ground to powder between the upper 
and nether millstones. 






But Alexandria abounds more in novelties than 
familiarities. 






Chief of these is the appearance of 
The streets are as full of them as Euro- 
pean towns. But their guise, or disguise, is slightly 
otherwise. They wear robes and mantles. The last 
fall over the back from the top of the head. Under 
this is a close fitting cap drawn over the forehead. A 
piece of black crape half a yard to a yard long and a 
quarter to a half wide, is connected with the cap by 
three wide rings—gold or brass, as the purse of the 
wearer enables. This hangs over the nose and 
mouth, and down the waist. Light ornamental 
chains are attached to its upper edge, probably part- 
sly for ornament and partly to keep the crape in 
place. Thus all but the eyes is concealed, with a 
small rim around them sufficient to show the com- 
plexion of the lady. This is the universal dress, 
varied as to goods and colors. The poorer classes 
usually wear blue cloaks and mantles and black veils 
s their working apparel. They sometimes wear 





the women. 




































































yellow slippers, give a striking effect, which thei 
glittering black eyes, looking keenly out of thei 
windows, do not at all diminish. 







public. 















hite and black, red and blue, but generally colors 
of low tone. The poorest women in their work 
sometimes drop the veil, so that not unfrequently the 
whole face is disclosed. Their beauty does not con- 


Both nights we were at Alexandria, we enjoyed 
the spectacle of an Oriental wedding, so far as it is 
Hearing musie and seeing torches in the 
Street we joined the crowd, and soon learned through 
a European that they were the friends of the bride- 
groom accompanying him to the house.of the bride. 
In front the groom and half a dozen friends were 
carrying a small tray, on which was an unlighted 


a place as can be commanded on this low coast. *The 
lake and sea that enclose the city lie on either hand. 
A few gardens and groves, with their tufted palm 
trees or deep green and thick-leaved acacias, glad- 
den some portions of the landscape. The city lies 
in the blazing sun, its white blocks relieved by the 
black masts that line their front. 

As we return to its gates we pass an Arabic 
school. The noise sounds familiar,so we stop and 
look in. On the hard cool floor of earth a dozen or 
so of boys are seated, with their slatesand pencils, 
| rocking to and fro, and chanting as loud as they can. 
The master sits among them, clapping his hands now 
and then to cheer them on. Whether they were 
studying or reciting in concert I could not learn ; but 
from what a missionary teacher at Cairo afterwards 
| told me, I concluded that this was their mode of 
| learning their lessons. Children love to study aloud, 
| and here they are indulged in that desire. I passed 
another school during the day. These were more 
than I saw in all Italy. So far is Mohammedanism 
superior to Catholicism. 











LETTER FROM LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Dec. 29, 1862. 

Dear Doctor :—Once more in the order of Prov- 
idence I am laid aside from duty and made to suffer 
much pain. Fortwo weeks past I have been con- 
fined to my room—mostly to my bed. I am, how- 
ever, much improved, and hope in a few weeks to be 
able to return to New Englan® as the physicians 
here tell me I had best do, as soon as the weather 
North becomes warmer. I feel unwilling to leave 
the army at this time, but such seems to me to be the 
clear indication of Providence. 

The change in the command of this Department 
gives great satisfaction to the registered enemies of 
the Union, and to the rebels generally—they are 
perfectly jubilant over it; they call the successor of 
Gen. Butler a “ deliverer,” a perfect Godsend; they 
drink to the health of Nathaniel “ Providence” 
Banks, and tell the people that now they have cause 
for rejoicing, for “ Old Ben” is dead. But not so 





r 
r 


outside. 


the loyalists—they hang their heads and appear dis- 
vince us of the necessity of the concealment of the | heartened. Not that ‘they are opposed to the new 
others. The stately dames of Cairo seemeto enjoy | Commander, but simply because they fear that no 
their promenades through the streets in this array, as | other General will ever hold the influence over the 
much as their open-faced sisters of the Boulevards | city that Gen. Butler has. From what I have seen 
and Broadway. Their black mantles, white veils, | of the new administration I am inclined to the opin- 
ion that their fears in this regard are by no means 
groundless, Cheers for Jeff. Davis and the Confed- 
eracy are not now an uncommon occurrence, as 1 am 
informed by those who mingle most in New Orleans 
society, and who are ¢he best acquainted with affairs 


“Gen. Banks and Staff are now very busy in or- 
ganizing matters for active operations. ‘We are to 
have in the Department four divisions and twelve 
brigades. Baton Rouge is now the place of general 








tion and not lying in view of a hospitable city, which 


~ ; infin atners edamame 

The next day our hearts were gladdened by the 
intelligence that we were to sail in the afternoon. 
About half-past 3 o’clock, the wind being fair, we 
weighed anchor and set sail, the soldiers lending a 
helping handewherever they found a chance, as they 
found it quite a novelty. We were towed out by two 
tug-boats, which soon brought us by the several forts 
and Sandy Hook, and then left us to go alone on our 
way. In a short time we were fairly out on the 
“dark blue sea,” which soon became evident by the 
heavy swell and the increased rolling of the vessel. 
The motion was pleasant at first, but began to be 
unpleasant to many before night came on. In fact, 
a great many were seasick by midnight, but very 
soon got over it, as the sea was not very rough, and 
they soon got used to the unsteady motion of the 
vessel, 

The weather gradually became more pleasant as 
we sailed further south, and the decks were con- 
stantly erowded with “ soldier boys” enjoying the 
beauty of the vast deep. At night it was still more 
lovely, as we had the moon pouring down her silver 
rays, which made the water glisten in every direction. 
Occasionally, in the day time, we also obtained a 
glimpse of some of the inhabitants of the ocean, the 
most numerous of which appeared to be porpoises, 
large schools of which were seen sporting on the wa- 
ter. They generally went in “single file,” would 
thrust the head and fin out of water, dive down and 
soon appear again at a short distance off. Other 
kinds of fishes were also seen, and the second day 
out a whale of the hunchback species was seen, 
spouting water high in the air. All these sights were 
viewed with much interest, and helped very much to 
relieve the dullness of our voyage. 

But the soldiers appeared to be satisfied with 
every thing but their food, which justice to my fel- 
low soldiers compels me to condemn. Our food con- 
sisted principally of something which bore a faint 
resemblance to very poor coffee, soup composed of 
hard crackers, fat pork, and once ina while a small 
bit of fat meat. But the worst of all was, we sel- 
dom got enough to make half a meal, about two 
ounces of pork or beaf and one potato generally 
serving for adinner. Of course the men were very 
much dissatisfied with this treatment, and not a day 
passed without loud complaints. Even our two com- 
panies who had been on many a weary march, slept 
in the rain and lived on poor food, most emphatically 
declared it was nothing compared to the sufferings 
on board this “ prison ship,” as it is called. 
The company officers, as far as we know, are not 
to blame for this, and they appear to do all in their 
power for the men. Of course the officers live in 
good style, while the poor private, who cannot get a 
cent of pay for six or seven months, wherewith to 
buy a few articles of food, has to eat what is given 
him, and generally an insufficient quantity of that. 
We all most earnestly hope and pray that our na- 
tional troubles will cease, and of course our personal 
sufferings will cease with them. 
On the morning of the 5th inst., (Sunday) land 
was descried in the distance, which proved to be 
Sewall’s Point. Very soon a pilot came aboard and 
brought us to a safe anchorage -within about two 
miles of that interesting and immense work—For- 
tress Monroe. We do not know why we touched here, 


very clear and quite cool. 


imaginary, therefore I will close. W.L. Ss. . 





A FEW WORDS TO “a LayMaAN.” 








rendezvous ; and from that point, which is twen e ity” 





4 conclusive as the NAT AR ahi EERE Mion ie 


but it is supposed that we are to lie here till the 
other transports arrive from New York, and all are 
to proceed to New Orleans (our destination) under 
convoy of a war vessel. The weather at present is 


But, Mr. Editor, I know T am wearying your read- 
ers with this letter of complaisits and sufferings not 


Dear Brotuer :—I did not presume that my 
poor production would be deemed worthy of such a 
lengthy review as you have given it. It was written 


by engaging in them preachers necessarily break 
their vows—take the sanctified vessel from the altar, 
and devote 'it to a profane use. Here I take issue 
with him, and will try to‘show reasons for my disa- 
greement with his views.” 

You state my position correctly, with the exception 
of this qualifying clause, “ unless mentally or phy- 
sically incapacitated.” ' 

Your first argument is from Acts xviii. 3, as fol- 
lows: If Paul were justified in engaging in secular 
business, then may any and every minister of the 
gospel do the same. 

My reply is, that the apostle afterwards confesses 
his wrong and.-asks forgiveness of the church at Cor- 
inth—2 Cor. xii. 13. 

Another case cited is, where seven of the disciples 
went fishing, &c., John xxii. I have only torsay in 
‘reply that the disciples had not been fully conse- 
crated to the ministry at that time. They were com- 
missioned to “ go into all the world,” &c., but were not 
to commence the work until they were “ endued with 
power from on high.” This took place on the day of 
Pentecost. i 

Your next argument is drawn from what the Scrip- 
tures point out as the means used to save sinners. 
These are “a godly example,” “in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity,.in spirit, in faith, in purity.” They 
must be “ apt to teach, giving attendance to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine.” You contend that a 
minister of the gospel may engage in secular pursuits 
and still have his heart in his Master’s work ; just as 
a mechanic might work at his bench from morning till 
night, and have the good of his family at heart. 

That a minister may use all these means for the 
salvation of sinners, and still engage in secular busi- 
ness, I am ready to admit, And this is all you have 
proved. You have not shown that he is discharging 
his whole duty to God; nor that he is giving himself 
“wholly to the work,” according to his ordination 
vows. He is required not only to have his “ heart in 
the work,” but his hands, and his head; himself, body 
and soul. 

Your next argument is based upon the importance 
of religious instruction in colleges and seminaries. 

It is important; nay, indispensable. But does it 
follow that ministers must leave the regular work to 
perform it? I think not; but contend that pious 
laymen might doit quite as effectually. 

You apply the same principle. to editors, and 
“ wonder if Paul’s brethren found fault because he 
spent his precious time in committing his instructions 
to the churches to parchment.” J “ wonder” if Paul’s 
epistles appeared as editorials in some weekly, of 
which the said apostle was editor. You ask, “why 
may not ministers of the present day instruct the 
people through the newspaper?” True enough, 
why not? But it is not necessary to leave the regu- 
lar work to do so. 

You next reason thus: 

Soldiers wear swords—Peter was allowed to wear 
a sword ; therefore Peter was a soldier, and it is right 
for those called of God to preach the gospel, to turn 
soldiers. "Was Peter asoldier? If so, to what Ro- 
man Legion did he belong, and under what Roman 
General did he fight ? 

Soldiers kill men and sometimes women—Phineas 
the high priest killed a man and woman for idolatry ; 
therefore Phineas was a soldier, and you conclude 
that it is right for ministers to be soldiers. About as 


a gentleman. Seriously, brother, is the fact that the 
high priest, as a civil magistrate, executed a man Sand 
woman, any argument for ministers turning soldiers ? 
And if it is, have you not “cut your own fingers ” 
by disputing my position that the priesthood was 
typical of the Christian ministry ? 

You believe a minister may do as much for God in 
the legislative hall as in the care of a parish—I be- 
lieve he could not. Perhaps one opinion is as good 
as the other. The reason for mine is, I believe a 
man can do more for God when in he path of duty. 
Your remarks to Christians and sinners who take oc- 
occasion to neglect duty and do wrong because minis- 
ters do, amounts to just this: Do right yourselves, 
then you may criticise others. 

You have serious objections to the idea that the 
Jewish priesthood was typical of the Christian minis- 
try. 

Let me be understood. I contend for the idea that 
one was typical of the other, in the sense that both 
are called of God; both are alike in this: the one 
“lives of the things of the altar ”—the other “ lives 
by the gospel.” Both are set apart for a holy use by 
God and his church. My conclusion is, that if God 
has “ ordained that they that preach the gospel shall 
live by the gospel,” he has not ordained that they 
shall live by being legislators, professors in colleges, 
or soldiers. 

I admit all you say in regard to the priest’s being 
atypical mediator, but that does not prove my posi- 
tion erroneons. 

In closing, permit me to remark that I think you 
must have a remarkable magnifying glass to discover 
sich “shocking” Romanism in my idea that the 
Jewish priesthood was typical of the Christian min- 
istry. 

I may say, too, that in the article you review, I 
was not writing upon the sanctification of the church, 
but of the ministry. Should I ever be called upon 
to write upon the first named, I should try to deal as 


plainly and faithfully as in this case. ' 
Yours truly, L. D. Warpwe tt. 


Thomaston, Jan. 12. 





THE STATE OF THE CHURCH. 
Religion is vital. Like the heart, it is the seat of 
life. Tne heart has been regarded as the very 
essence of that being “fearfully and wonderfully ” 
made—man ; the centre and source of life. Religion 
is the seat of spiritual life. It is the “kingdom of 
God” within you. 

No person can be destitute of this knowledge, we 
hope, in the Methodist Church. We profess to be 
Christians. We love God; we love the ordinances 
of God’s house—* I was glad when they said unto me 
come, let us go up into the house of the Lord,” is the 
language of us ally “ We know in whom we. have 
believed.” We are persuaded “ if this earthly house 
of our tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, efernal in 
the heavens.” “ And it, doth not appear what we 
shall be ; but when he (Christ) shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” “ Be like 
him,” bearing his image, and heirs “ of his excellent 
glory.” 

As Methodists, then, we have strong consolation 
in the gospel; we hope in God. Bearing, the cross 
and practicing self-denial produces in our own hearts 
@ constant evidence “our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” We are assured, a8 we seek for heaven, we 
shall have eternal life. 1863. 





REMEMBER THE SABBATH. 

, Haverhill, Jan. 20; 1868... 
I wish, Mr. Editor, to speak to your readers through | 

the medium of the good old Herald—under the in- 

struction of which I have grown up in the knowledge 

of Methodism, during the past sixteen years—on the 





| lowing as specimens of this latter trait ; 


always in their'proper place on the Lord’s day, and 
to all outward appearances live moral and Christian 
lives, but they are not watchful enough of their 
thoughts. Often when in the temple dedicated to 
the service of God, they are serving their own selfish 
desires ; and instead of building their spiritual house 
on the Rock of Ages, which shall endure forever, 
they are erecting air castles or planning their tempo- 
ral affairs of life, thereby disregarding the commend 
of Christ, “Make not my father’s house a house of 
merchandize.” As there is a day set apart for the 
worship of a divine Being, how important it is that 
we should remember the day to keep it holy. 

J. 8. E. 





LITTLE “MY.” 
Surely a very unostentatious little character, but 
at the same time a very significant one in certain 
relations of life. When we call at the store for 
goods, and hear from the hired servant a frequent 
use of it, we naturally conclude that there is a desire 
to have you think he is what he isnot. When you 
call on a neighbor and he shows you around his 
premises, and he contrives to hitch on and squeeze 
in this little “ my,” we draw our own inference. It 
means something. 
It has an impressive significance when used by 
Christians in regard to spiritual things. David could 
say, “The Lord is my shepherd.” Thomas said, 
“ My Lord and my God.” We know what it meant. 
Our best evangelical poets use it often. “ My God, 
the spring of all my joys,” “My hope, my all, my 
Saviour thou,” “ My God, I know, I feel thee mine,” 
and soon. It is significant of a divine assurance of 
the fact that they had in actual possession the things 
they wrote about. 
How different from all this it is to say, in speaking 
of the Divine Being,—The Great Jehovah—The Su- 
preme Being—or even, “ Our Father.” This is dis- 
tant, cold, compared with it. 
Listen to the utterances of some of our people. It 
savors of doubt, of uncertainty, of a consciousness 
that we are barmten and unfruitful in the things of 
God, and its influence is chilling to those who hear. 
But we.would not have our people tell an untruth 
about it. No, no. But how blessed it is to have 
such an experience as shall enable us to say at all 
times : 
« Jesus is mine, and I am his,— 
What can I want beside?” 
How such a testimony thrills the soul of the leader of 
a class now and them. It is significant of a healthy 
state. It seems to move the.whole church; it is an 
oasis in the desert. B. K. 
Lynn, 1863. 





A LITTLE RACY AND WITTY CONFABU- 
LATION. ' 


Mr. Eprror :—A few weeks ago our Sunday School 
sent their pastor to New York to make a purchase of 
books for their library. As a matter of course, we 
bought a few for our own private library. Among this 
number was “ Letters from Europe, by E. Thomson, 
LL.D.” We have read much of this class of litera- 
ture. We rank Dr. T.’s book among the most enter- 
taining and instructive of tourist’s letters. The ar- 
tistic, the poetic, the descriptive, and the witty are 
prominent traits in the mental structure of the pres- 
ent editor of the “Great Official.” Take the fol- 


glish gentry in the Crystal Palace. The conversa- 
tion turned on the war (India.) “ The fear was ex- 
pressed that if continued long, the United States 
might be involved.” Dr. Thomson replies :— 
“T hope the United States has more wisdom and 
virtue than to intermeddle in European wars.” 
“Tf they have not we shall soon give them a 
thrashing.” p 
“ Aye, indeed, it is very remarkable that you have 
never done so, when your opportunities were far 
better than they ever will be!” 
“ OQ, that was on your own soil, and in a war that 
we carried on without much interest; and, in part, 
with hired soldiers, who knew nothing of the coun- 
try; but you could not compete with us on the 
ocean. You have not the machinery nor the science 
necessary.” 
“It is very remarkable that in the last war we 
beat you on that element. As to invention, we 
yield to no people on earth. We made cudgels 
out of gum-elastic ; and when we shall have used up 
the timber of our little park between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, I suppose we shall make ships out of 
saw dust.” . 
“ Ah, you beat us with English and Irish sailors.” 
“ Well, we have some of them left, but the Yan- 
kee sailors are not in need of their aid.” 
“ Ah,” said an old merchant, “ do not talk of quar- 
reling with the United States; it would be mad- 
ness; they are our own people; our interests are 
one; and our prayer should be for perpetual peace 
and increasing intercourse with them.” 
“ You are a scientific people, a religious people, a 
great people. All this we learn in this Crystal Pal- 
ace. But you are a very haughty and arrogant 
people. 
“ Ah,” said the old gentleman, “ pride and arro- 
gance often attend greatness. Beware you do not 
contract them yourselves.” - 
“Such feelings are incompatible with our genius. 
Dean Swift said he hated mankind, though he loved 
a few individuals, as Peter, James* and John. Pope 
replied that he loved human nature, but hated a few 
individuals. Bishop Warburton says we have need 
of grace not to hate both. Now we have no sympa- 
thy with such philosophers; but admitting all men 
to a participation of our blessings, we learn to re- 
spect and love all the world, and, as General Taylor , 
said, ‘ all the rest of mankind.’” 
“You have not any negroes there ?” 
My coffee was out, and my shoe pinching a 
I started for the terrace.” 
Dr. Thomson is of English birth, but of American 
education, and most decidedly American in his sympa- 
thies. He accompanied his father to the United 
States in very early youth. In the course of his 
English tour, he arrives at his native city, Ports- 
mouth. He has just now been speaking of British 
exclusiveness, of which he gives a striking illustra- 
tion in the conduct of Charles Dickens during that 
literary snob’s visit to the United States, who could 
freely partake of the generous hospitalities of our 
citizens, and then meanly slander our whole nation, 
polluting his scurrilous pages with downright false- 
hoods. But leaving Dickens and his base pages, let 
us turn to the book before us for another choice bit 
from the genial Doctor:— = ‘ 
“At Portsmouth some of my relatives reside, 
and as I had noclaims to collect, and no disputed in- 
heritancé’ to look up, I succeeded in finding them. 
They made me ride quarantine awhile, till they were 
assured that all was right; and then the socidl ice 
broke, the tide rose, and’ T sailed into port. And 
now winter became summer, and the north pole the 
equator. The hall, the hearth stone, the table, the 
garden, the grove—the whole land was rich with 
the honey of sympathy, and flowing with the milk 
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kind, but the whole circle in which: they moved, | 
never heard, and ‘who'| 


“ America,” said I, “is proud of her British moth- 
er.’ 

“Not prouder than Britain is of her American 
daughter,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Well you may be proud of her ; for she is the most 
glorious country on earth. I extol her soil, her char- 
acter, her institutions, social, civil and ecclesiastical, 
one thing only excepted—slavery—for which I have 
neither defense nor apology to make.” 

One lady responded as if to relieve me, and change 
the subject, “ We have something well nigh as bad— 
our gin shops.” But the subject was not once named 
afterwards. Nothing would have been more easy, 
more natural, or more safe for them than to have in- 
dulged in a tirade against our heinous sin; but it 
would have been like beating an unarmed captive, 
and a Britain would not have done it. 

An aged -gentleman said jocosely, “ What is the 
reason you Americans are the greatest boasters in 
the world ?” 

“ Simply because we have the greatest country in 
the world. Five hundred miles travel takes you 
from one extremity of your country to another; you 
must go three thousand miles before you get fairly 
into ours. Pile up your mountains one upon another, 
and set them in one of our immense ranges, and you 
will scarcely eoyvince us that you have any addition 
to it. Put all your cascades together, and add them 
to Niagara, and it will be but as the fly upon the 
bull’s horn. Unite all your streams and pour them 
into the Mississippi to-night, and the people on its 
banks will not know, when they get up to-morrow, 
that any thing has happened. Then, to abundance 
of land and water, we add abundance of milk and 
honey, of corn and meat. The Mississippi valley 
alone would victual the world.” 

“ True,” he replied, “you have some advantages ; 
but you are wanting in others. For example: that 
which gives to England its manufacturing importance, 
and which makes our cities of the North outgrow our 
cities of the South—coal. And then it seems to me 
that the absence of nobility is a great social disad- 
vantage. It is nobility which gives dignity, eleva- 
tion and polish to a nation.” 

“ We are not altogether destitute of coal. We 
have one small bed, called the coalfield of Tlinois, 
which runs through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which 


«| is larger than the whole of England ; and if you will 


wait till we scoop’ some of it out, and then bring your 
island over, we will drop it in, and thus annex you. 
‘As to nobility, it perhaps has never occurred to you 
that we have nobody to make nobles of. We realize 
Pyrrhus’s idea of the Romans—a nation of kings.” 
Then with all the pompousness I could assume, I 
made my bow, and said, “ You are now in company 
of one of the royal family of the United States.” 
R. DONKERSLEY. 





WHAT LANGUAGE CHRIST SPOKE. 


This question, which has been for many centuries 
a mooted one among learned theologians, is once 
more discussed by an English clergyman, the Rev. 
Alexander V. Roberts, in the volume entitled “ Dis- 
cussion on the Gospels.” 

Mr. Roberts believes that Jesus addressed his dis- 
ciples and the multitude in Greek chiefly, but that he 
also used occasionally, but exceptionally, the Ara- 
maic dialect. 

Some Roman Catholic divines have maintained 
that Latin was. the 1 age used by Christ; many 
of the most famous scholars of Europe, among them 
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Jaze might be touched by the Spirit's power. Whilst 
digging the grave, the thought crossed his mind, @ She 
is safe, [know, but what am/? If my grave were 
being dug this day, where should I be ?—~in heaven 
or = hell ?” 
thought which came to him suddenly was 

nail in a sure place; the man could not ; rc 
it; and a dangerous illness which followed made him 
feel still more his sin and danger. Nothing, for a 
time, could give him comfort—he feared his sins were 
beyond pardon. Could such a one as he ever be 
saved? By and by the light dawned. The 
ise, “ Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out,” brought him faith in Jesus; and_now his very 
look told of the peace he had found. For a time his 
life hung in the balance; but in answer to prayer, 
God restored him to health, that he might bear wit- 
ness, by a new life, to the grace which had sought 
and found him. His former practices he can no 
longer follow. He becomes an epistle read and 
known of all men. Morning and evening he has 
prayer in his family. He loves the public means of 
e, and is now a regular communicant. The ¢ 
in his home, too, is very apparent—his children are 
sent regularly to school, his wife attends church, and 
declares she now a har7+ home. 
One, ingident Anssenes » ial mention. As @ 
poorher, nets some thirty shillings. 

hat should he do with them ? Should he sell them ? 
He resolved not to do this, lest others should usé 
them as he had done. Though but a poor man, with 
seven children dependent on him, he burned the nets 
which had been the instruments of his unlawful gains. 
: Reader ! learn from this simple but true story, this 
esson : 
Sin forgiven will be sin forsaken. The saved sinner 
hates and forsakes his sins. This man lived a new 
life—put away former sins—even burned the nets 
which before he had used. If you profess to have 
found mercy, do you show it in the same way? Are 
old sins loved or hated? cherished or forsaken? 
“ Every one that hath this hope in Him, (i. e.in 
Christ,) purifieth himself, even as He, (i. e. Christ) 
is pure.” QO, reader, be sure that you burn your nets 
—that darling lust—that unholy temper—that beset- 
ting sin—cast it away and forever.—British Messen- 
ger. 





INSPECTION OF RECRUITS. 

A. B. Hall, M. D., of the War Committee of Ward 
4, Boston, reports that he examined 2,286 recruits 
who had enlisted for the three years service, and 1,672 
for nine months’ service 384 of the three years’ men 
were rejected, for some physical or mental inability, 
being a little less than 17 per cent., and 1,902 were 
accepted ; 196 of the volunteers for nine months were # 
rejected, or a little more than 11 per cent., and 1,472 
were approved ; making a total examined of 3,958, 
rejected 580. He says,in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal: 

“In the analysis of so large a number of eri 
ills, there are some interesting phenomena brought 
to view, which confirm many well-known pathologi- 


cal laws heretofore noticed. An allusion to a few in- 
stances will suffice: Cataract Was found more fre- 














quent. in the left eye than the right ; so with opacity 
of the cornea. In loss of the globe, there were four 
eases of the right and nine of the left. Deafness was 
detected more decidedly on the left side than the 
right. Of sixty-two rejected for hernia, two thirds 
were ruptured on the left side. The same prepon- 
derance wss true of variocele. In fifty-eight cases 
of varicose veins, the veins were larger and more 
knotty and tortuous on the left leg than on the right. 
This infirmity was mostly met with among the labor- 
ing class, between the ages of 33 and 44. Chronic 
ulcers of the leg followed the same rule. On the 
other hand, anciylosis, deformities from injuries, &c., 
were more marked on the right extremities than on 
the left. Still, the loss of fingers and thumbs on 
the left hand exceeded that of the right, except in 


the case of the fore-finger of the siabt nds; though 








“ The Syro-Chaldaic was the most widely spread 
language in Judea, and that Christ would not have 
used any other in his eee discourses.” 

_A reviewer of Mr. rts’s volume remarks :— 

“ The few Aramaic words which are méntioned in 
the New Testament in their original form, as having 
been used by our Lord on certain occasions, are gen- 
erally quoted as evidence on the other s:de. But 
they, of course, prove just the contrary. Suppose 
our Lord had always spoken Aramaic, what reason 
was there to mention these few words? But if or- 
dinarily he employed the Greek language, then to 

uote Mr. Roberts— How beautifully accordant with 
the character of Him whose heart was tenderness it- 
self, that now, as he bent over the lifeless frame of 
the maiden, and breathed that life-giving whisper 
into her ear, it should have been in the loved and 
familiar accents of her mother tongue—Talitha 
Cumi!’” 

The following is one of the principal arguments of 
Mr. Roberts in favor of his theo — as 

“ Here we possess, in the volume known as the 
New Testament, a collection of writings composed 
for the most part by Jews of Palestine, and all of 
them written in the Greek language. Now what is the 
natural inference? Is it not that Greek must have 
been well known both to the writers and their read- 
ers? * * * *- When we find the Galilean Pe- 
ter taking up his pen and writing in Greek, why 
should we not su that Greek was quite familiar 
to the people alilee? And when we find the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews writing to the 
Jews of Palestine in Greek, how can we escape from 
the conclusion that they generally understood that 
language? * * * How then could Palestinian 
Jews, like Peter, James, and John—‘unlettered and 
ignorant men ’—have written in Greek unless that 
was the language which men even in the humblest 
station aesurely, employed? And how could it have 
been supposed by these writters that they would be 
understood by their countrymen in and beyond Pal- 
estine while they wrote in Greek, unless it had been 
assumed that that was a language with which all 
Jews were then more or less familiar.”—V. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 





HOW WERE THE APOSTLES BAPTIZED. 


hy Nesbit, of the Pittsburg, closes an editorial 
thus: 

After his resurrection, and before his ascension, 
Jesus said to the eleven disciples: “ Ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” In 
the next moment he added : “ Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Now 
these two Scriptures plainly refer to the same event. 
Baptism by the Holy Ghost is thus described by the 
Great Teacher himself under the idea of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon the persons to be baptized. The 
baptism promised by Jesus to the disciples took place 
on the Day of Pentecost. This, we believe, was 
never denied. It is susceptible of proof amountin 
to demonstration. In expounding this baptisma 
scene of the Dav of Pentecost, Peter said to the eae 
tical Jews; “ This is that which was spoken by t 
prophet Joel; and it shall come to pass in the last 

ays, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh... And on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my Spirit.” 
Thus Peter explains the baptism of the Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost as a pouring out. of the Spirit. 
Joel, before him, had so called it. They are both re- 
liable witnesses. Peter’s testimony is not yet-finished. 
“As I to ,” he afterwards said in vindica- 
ting before the Jews his doings in the house of Cor- 
nelius, “the Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the 
beginning. Then remembered I the word. of the 
Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized with 
water, but ye shall be ized with the Holy Ghost.” 


All this is plain. Criticism can make it no plainer, 
and is unable to pervert it. Peter being judge, the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost ised by Jesus to the 
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_| you free,” 


bet ky was true of ulcerations. 

“There were many instances of real outbursts of 
genuine patriotism, and an earnest desire to do some- 
thing for their distracted country, which made it 
hard indeed for the surgeon to pronounce the word 
“rejected.” As group after group of young men pre- 
sented themselves, the tear of disappointment would 
often flow as the generous impulse of some one re- 
ceived the unwelcome tidings that he must be le‘t be- 
hind. The same patriotic sentiment frequently 
showed itself among men of riper years. I well rec- 
ollect one man of forty summers, who walked twenty 
miles the morning he enlisted, but, upon ¢xamina- 
tion exhibited a scrotal hernia of the size of a child’s 
head; yet he thought it hard that he was not allowed 
to serve his country, when he could walk that distance 
without the least fatigue.” 





RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN INDIA. 
The influence of Christianity and of missionaries is 
working indirectly and powerfully in India. The 
following is an indication of it, though presented from 
a secular point of view: 


If we might indicate the present religious state in 
Southern India, by a sweeping generalization, we 


should say that Brahminism is dying out, Hin- 
dooism is assuming more elevated and spiritual forms. 
The caste system altogether is giving way. The 


Brahmins are beginning to look with disdain on the 

riestly profession ; the Soodras are throwing off the 
Seuumabies of the Brahmins ; whilst the hundred and 
one sub-divisions, or communities, which are also dig- 
nified by the name of castes;are losing that hold 
which they had exercised upon their individaal mem- 
bers in days of yore, or even in the days of Dubois. 
The same improved sense of right and wrong which 
led the native reformers at Bombay to assail the im- 
moral practices of the Maharajahs_ has opened the 
eyes of many of the more enlightened of the native 
community to those vices which have been too often 
practised under the guisé of religion. We wish that 
this loosening of the caste had promoted pri- 
vate morality, but we are afraid that the results in 
this direction are not always favorable. But in re- 
ligious matters there is a growing appreciation of the 
existence of one God—not so ‘aack the Creator of 
the universe, as the God of justice and of me 
Moreover, there is a tendency to spiritualize the 
myths, and to regard the images.of the deities and 
their incarnations more as objects to fix the attention 
of the worshiper, than as the actual emselves. 
Then, again, the Gooroos, though still commanding 
an outward respect, are no longer reverenced from 
the heart as they used to be in olden time. Their 







presence is led as a restraint, and their exac- 
tions as a burden. In other words, these are the 
dawnings of a religious movement which only requires | 


leaders, and if the experience of history be worth any- 
thing at all, those leaders will in due time . 
The doctrines of Buddha still linger in the 4, and 
a spark would kindle them into’ flames. It may be ten 
years or twenty, but a religious revolution is certain in - 
the end, and, as we believe, it will come, not from 
without, but from within.—Hurkaru. 





HOW THE NEGROES BEHAVE. 


The conduct of the negroes, since the day on 
which they believe they received their freedom, has. 
Peg at! been good. In some instances, however, 
ww + vw sunk down into indolence i = } 

t ave become very i nt to white people, 
legcialintbontashoendheg Looe tobe, shui eh 
in others, they have gone to work very industriously, , 
at stealing. That however, is an rplii 
which they while slaves. The a 
of being free will not at once change the nature 
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the man. He that was lazy will. be lazy sfill; he 
hat sanle: befowe will. peobey ly steal. the .more now ; 
while hie that was industrious as a slave will be more 
industrious as a free man. ” 


“ Massa,” said an 6ld woman to the writer, the 
other day,’ Massa, i: Y have had twenty children. 
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Riow’s Herald. 


A LAST WORD. 

Tuts 1s THE Last PpareR that will be 
sent to subscribers whose term closed 
with December, and who have not set- 
tled for the present year with either 
their ministers or ourselves. 

There is yet time, before the next 
issue, for all who wish to make remit- 
tance. 


























THOUGHTS ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

In our last paper we explained the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper, showing its origin, and that its first 
great object is to perpetuate a recollection of the 
fact that the Son of God actually had a human body, 
and indeed to bring before the mind a vivid view of 


the crucifixion of Christ. But the~crucifixion of 


Christ should be properly viewed. 

The sight of Christ hanging upon the cross, when 
it was a literal fact, produced effects almost as vari- 
ous as the observers. There were ambitious, ma- 
licious leaders of the mob there, who gloated over 
the sight with fiendish exultation ; there were haugh- 
ty Romans striding about among the throng, who 
looked on with unfeeling curiosity; there were 
stupid, idiotic persons in the crowd who had scarcely 
interest enough to look; and there were dancing, 
frivolous children there, young and old, who jested 
and laughed as if it were a pageant ; and there were 
imperfectly enlightened heathen and Jews, who had 
heard of the strange power of Jesus, and gazed on 
him with a speechless wonder, half expecting that 
some tremendous miracle would startle the world; 
and many there were among that crowd who could 
hardly repress their tears and sobs; men and women 
that had been healed from dire diseases, blest with 
new hearing and sight, restored from madness to 
reason, whose children had been in his arms and 
were blessed by him; men and women who had wept 
under his instructions and been thrilled by his prom- 
ises. But what were they among so many? An epi- 
demic had seized the multitude. They were a mob. 
Who can control amob? The leaders urge them 
on. “Crucify him” is the cry. His disciples were 
doubtless at a great distance ; John, the nearest, 
bathed in tears ; Peter, dark and lowering and over- 
whelmed with grief and despair; Thomas with his 
back to the Saviour and refusing to look, and all of 
the disciples avoiding each other’s company lest they 
should be recognized as his disciples. But Christ 
was not alone even in that dread hour, when he spoke 
as though God had left him! His mother and a few 
Galilean women clung, weeping, to the foot of the 
cross. Honored woman, if her too confiding nature 
led her first to the fall, her unyielding faithfulness 
kept her close to the Saviour in his deepest shame, 
and when all other voices were hoarse and harsh and 
cruel and mocking, her sobs and sighs and prayers 
were grateful to the Saviour’s ears, and almost as 
heavenly as the words which came from his lips, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do.” 

But there were other gazers there, who better un- 
derstood the scene. We cannot believe that Heaven 
was ignorant of this fact. All the angels must have 
seen Christ on the cross. And there was wonder in 
heaven, tears and sympathy and pain in heaven. 
We do not believe in a heaven where sympathy and 
even suffering may not exist. Not needless suffer- 
ing, nor unprofitabie, nor punitive, but sympathetic, 
healing, Christlike suffering. They gazed upon 
Christ, gazed and wept and worshiped. How differ- 
ent the thoughts of an angel and the thoughts of a 
man ! 

Now in this we see the object of the Lord’s Sup- 


noisseurs will stand before some masterpiece of paint- 
ing and study it by the hour; they will visit it 
repeatedly for many weeks, till they succeed in 
fathoming and exhausting the master’s conception. 
But what is that picture to this! How should all 
persons study the story of Christ’s death ! 

We need no engraving or painting of the crucified 
Christ. We cannot find one that will satisfy us. 
They are all mere surface playthings of fancy. We 
choose rather to gee, in our own mind’s eye, the per- 
fectly human Son of God. We want to remember 
what cannot be presented on canvas, nor suggested 
by it. We want to think of him as promised to the 
first man and expected in every generation. We 
want to think of him as existing before Abraham, 
and dwelling with the Father, one with him; as the 
babe in Bethlehem, the carpenter in Galilee, the 
wandering prophet in Judea, the master of the 
winds and seas, the friend-of the poor sinner, the 
loving Son of God. We want to remember that he 
died to show God’s humility, and ardent interest in 
the welfare of man. And what of this, and of all 
the rest of the life of Christ that we cannot recall at 
one time, we want to recall at another time,—when 


we eat the bread and drink the sacramental wine. 
And thus this bread and cup shall be to us a fountain 


of various emotions. 


A great variety of effects is often produced by one 
natural cause. A warm sun after a long storm shall 
evoke very diverse phenomena. It shall cause a 
volume of fog to rise from the waters, and at the 
same time dissipate clouds of fog on the land ; it 
shall cause the bud to bloom, and the full-blown 
flower to droop ; it shall induce the strong man to 
lay aside all superfluous garments and sit down and 
court the breeze, and at the same time encou-age 
the old man, in whom the blood is chilled, to venture 
once more from his door and enjoy the light of open 
day. It shall paint a picture on one spot, and ob- 
All these and a thou- 
sand other diverse effects are produced by the same 


literate a picture on another. 


sun. 


So is it with the sacrament. The young Christian, 
the child, can scarcely comprehend the first elements 
of Christ’s mission, but he knows something of his 
love; and the aged Christian as he takes the cup 
thinks of prayers answered, temptations overcome, 
deliverances granted, interpositions of Providence to 
save and bless; perhaps he thinks of old associates 
who once took the bread and wine with him, now 
with Christ in heaven ; of pastors who once admin- 
istered it, now far away or the other side of the 
Penitents sometimes are converted 
when partaking of the bread and wine; doubting 
ones are strengthened. All these and a thousand other 
associations, cluster about the sacred elements. In 
fact when we take it into our hands we are to think 
“ Do this, as oft as ye shall do it, in re- 
membrance of me.” Blessed Jesus, never let thine 
image fade from our memory ; and thrice blessed be 
the bread and the cup, if they can only bring and 


dark river. 


of Christ. 


keep us in union with thee. 


It is a question of some interest, Who are worthy 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper? A better method 
of stating the question is to inquire : Whom dogs the 
Lord invite to partake of this Supper? As it regards 


worthiness, no man is sinless, or unstained by evil 


and if God requires perfect holiness, both in kin 4 influence of the preachers, and referred to history in 
and degree, man must forever be excluded from his 
service. At first only his disciples, his twelve chosen 
ones, were present, but their subsequent conduct 
showed that they understood all to be invited who 
believe in Christ and receive him as the disciples re- 
ceived him. Now in order to do this no particular 
experience was defined and pronounced necessary, 
and no previous ceremony was required. There are 
two sacraments appointed in the Christian church, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is not in the 
Scripture declared to be absolutely necessary that the 
one of these should always precede the other. Bap- 
tism is the appointed ceremony of confessing Christ, 
and as it can be received but once, it ought to be done 
deliberately, and by all who really do adopt Christ 
all true 
followers of Christ, who have chosen and do choose 
him, ought to be welcome to the Lord’s table. It 


as their personal Saviour. But all 
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may be well enough fora Church to have reserved 
power to admit none but their own members to the 
Sacrament, so that in case any person of known 
scandalous character should hypocritically present 
himself he might not be received, but as a general 
fact the responsibility should be largely thrown upon 
the people themselves, and all who love Christ and 
feceive him as God’s Son and man’s Saviour, shoald 
be invited to do what he has commanded, take the 
bread and-wine in remembrance of him. The greater 
the sinner the more welcome, if possible, should he 
be—provided that be is now truly penitent and 
means te “ go and sin no more.” Christ did not re- 
ject Mary Magdalene, nor afterwards Paul, who wag 
“the chief of sinners,” from hjmself. Let such per- 
sons come now, as penitents, and obey Christ. But 
then, if they come, they should truly consecrate 
themselves to God. And if they have before offered 
themselves at the Lord’s table and have not joined 
the Church, nor broken off their sins, they may be 
rejected. It isa fearful thing to trifle with sacred 
appointments. God has appointed but two sacra- 
ments, and though no man can neglect either of them 
without guilt, it must be fearfully sinful to treat light- 
ly those two holy influences, designed to be bonds of 
union between earth and heaven. Though it is not 
positively wrong to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
before baptism, yet the instances where it seems 
necessary will, be very scarce, since it is the duty of 
all who believe in Christ to be baptized, and any who 
intentionally neglect baptism are not worthy to come 
to the Lord’s table. 

These sacraments can both be perverted. Man is 
prone to superstition. A savage having found a 
spy-glass, wore it attached to the body by a string as 
a charm against sickness. The spy-glass would have 
been to the savage a very useful thing properly 
studied and employed, but perverted, as it was, it be- 
came a positive curse, darkening his understanding 
and strengthening his silly superstition. Precisely so 
are the sacraments perverted. They are actually 
changed into evils. 

Some superstitiously look upon baptism as saving 
the soul. So they will fling water op a dying child 
to keep his soul from hell! Some too are squeamish 
about the manner in which the sacraments are ad- 
ministered. If they are talking about baptism they 
inquire, Was it administered in this way, or that 
way, by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion ; by plun- 
ging backwards or forwards? Why should thinking 
men be so superstitious ? Does any one suppose that 
there is any virtue in water ? Does any one suppose 
that it makes any difference whether a drop or a 
hogshead of water is used ? Whether one is plunged 
into it or it is poured on him? We should look be- 
yond the instrument to the spirit. As a.matter of 
taste or curiosity it may be a worthy object of study, 
but as an essential part of the sacrament we should 
as soon think of inquiring whether the water was 
salt or fresh, hard or soft, rain water or spring water, 
flowing water or a quiet lake. 

So of this sacrament. We do not know whether 
the wine was sweet or sour, new or old, though we 
suppose it was sweet wine diluted with water ; we do 
not know in what kind of a vessel it was kept, nor 
should we care. We look beyond the letter to the 
spirit. We do not know whether the bread was 
wheat or barley, bolted or coarse ; though we suppose 
it was coarse unleavened wheat bread, baked in small 
flat cakes. 

And we are too well instructed to fall into the er- 
ror of supposing the bread and wine themselves to 
be divine. We will not wofship the bread, which 
would be idolatry. We will not attribute any mys- 
terious power to the minister, which would lead to 
man-worship. We accept the sacrament as it is, in 
its simplicity and purity. 

Nor do we substitute the sacraments for faith in 
Christ and a religious life. They are but signs and 
instruments. Alone they cannot benefit a man. 
They cannot save a soul. There is no propriety in 
administering the sacrament to a dying Christian 
with a view to prepare him for heaven. It is well to 
administer it to a dying Christian to give him the 
privilege of thus remembering Christ. But we do not 
suppose that even a sacrament is in itself a saving 
Bee om 


It is worthy of all admiration that this sacrament 
is suited to every gradation of mental development 
and culture. The child of ten or twelve years old, 
properly instructed, will see a propriety in it; the 
most matured mind will never exhaust the thoughts 
that cluster about it. In fact these two sacraments 
are windows or glasses through which we look into 
two infinite mysteries. Through baptism we look at 
the mystery of the regeneration of the human soul ; 
through the Lord’s Supper we look at the infinite 
mystery of God’s interest in man as shown by the 
incarnation, human life and death of his only Son. 
This mystery we are to gaze at often, but never can 
comprehend. 





THE ADVOCATE AND CHURCH ORDER. 

The Christian Advocate has lately been vigorous- 
ly defending loyalty and church order. Messrs. 
Carlton & Porter have published some articles on 
the duty of the church to sustain its own periodicals 
and publications, which are not only vigorous in 
style, but, so far as we can judge, are correct in 
every position and every argument. They are in 
the form of replies to articles by Mr. Coombe, of the 
Philadelphia Conference, who not only approves the 
establishment of an irresponsible paper as a rival to 
the Christian Advocate, but even charges the Book 
Concern with foolishly lavishing money on their pa- 
pers, by publishing them too cheap, or where they 
were not needed. The charge is frivolous, and be- 
trays an utter disregard of that true Christian enter- 
prise which ought to characterize every church insti- 
tution. The object of the Book Concern ought not 
to be, and we hope never will be, to make money, 
but to dothe most possible good. If some of its 
publications are profitable, the profits should be used 
in circulating others, even at a loss, that ought to be 
circulated for the good of the people. We quote a 
paragraph on this subject : 

He says the profits of the Book Concern belong to 
the superannuated preachers, and should not be ex- 
pended on unpaying papers. In the proper sense 
this is true, but not in Mr. Coombe’s sense. If we 
understand him, the Book Concern has no right to 
pent anything which does not pay costs. If this 

so, the Concern has excceded its rights from the 
beginning; for it has hardly published anything, 
either books or periodicals, upon which there was not 
a cash loss at first. Most of our works were publish- 
ed, 1. Because the spiritual interests of the church 
required their publication, and to promote these was 
the first and main objects of the Concern. 2. It was 
believed that they would sooner or later become a 
source of profit. These are the grounds on which 
the General Conference ordered the publication of 
the unpaying papers of which Mr. Coombe complains. 

Mr. Coombe attempts to carry his purposes and 
by flattering both preachers and people apart, as 
though their interests in the church were separate 
and not one and indivisible. On this Messrs. Carl- 
ton & Porter say: 

He says we are afraid of the preachers. If he means 
some of them, we admit it. e are afraid of any 
man who don’t respect his own pledges. It is known, 
as we said before, that ministers have led all the agi- 
tations and divisions from which the church has suf- 
fered. We appealed to Mr. Coombe to desist, and 
not try to raise another storm of excitement and prej- 
udice that he could not control. Was this untrue or 
unreasonable ? We insisted then, as we do now, 
that our people love the church, and are peaceable 
and kind, and would never disturb her but for the 


confirmation of the fact. To meet this he replies, 
The Methodist was started by laymen. This is pro- 
bably true in one sense, but in another it is not true. 
Who threatened to start such a paper if the General 
Conference failed to do a certain thing ? Who wrote 





the |] tus for it? Who has edited it from the 
yeRinning ? Who have been its Laps writers ? 
have sent letters to our rich and influential men 


all —e the church to enlist them in the enter- 
prise? What presiding elders have canvassed for it 
in their districts, and sent the addresses of their lead- 
ing officials to its office Who have canvassed their 
churches for it, and done their best to exterminate 
they ot ent tonijree er eee one 
is enterprise 
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preachers wi true to their professions whoever 
may be otherwise. lly ierg 6 
. The best point made by Messrs. Carlton & Porter 
is in the close of their article, in which they show that 
Methodists are morally bound to stand by their own 





It is amazing to us that ay can fail to notice the 
superiority of our system to that of any other church. 
Our papers are really church papers, and not private 
property. If they are successful they enrich no- 
body, but generally their_price is reduced, their size 
enlarged, or the profit is counterbalanced by losses in 
sustaining what may properly be called missionary 
papers in newer and less productive fields. There is 
not another denomination in the country whose 
leading men would not rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble if they could adopt and perfect such a system in 
their church. But such a system cannot be made at 
once. It must grow. It must begin small with the 
church to which it belongs, amd “ grow with its 
growth and strengthen with its strength.” It is par- 
ricidal and suicidal for Methodists themselves to op- 
pose it. 

Zion’s Herald happens not to be a General Con- 
ference Paper, from the accident of a birth be- 
fore the General Conference had adopted the 
plan of ordering the publication of papers in 
different localities, but it is on the same basis in 
principle, and has always been recognized by ev- 
ery General Conference as a loyal regular newspa- 
per of the church. It has always defended the insti- 
tutionsof the church, and we trust always will. If 
evil is detected we are in favor of exposing and re- 
moving it, but never will we commend any freak of 
passion, which, to accomplish a temporary gratifica- 
tion, would pull down the beautiful temple that our 
fathers reared, or even teach our children to despise it. 
In some localities in New England even, we learn 
efforts are made to induce the people to drop the 
Herald and take the Methodist, as a paper in favor 
of “independence,” of “lay delegation,” and op- 
posed to “church monopoly,” &c. We do not fear 
the consequences of such efforts for gurselves. So 
far as we are concerned our business is to preach the 
Gospel and support the cause of God through a relig- 
ious paper originated and sustained by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. We do not wish anybody to 
sustain and aid us unless they think they ought to. 
But we do wish, in common with all our papers, 
that those who are pledged, and willingly, joyfully 
pledged, to act through the agencies of the church 
to which they belong, should remember and carry 
out their obligations. Duty is the great motive of a 
true Christian. 
except as we strive to do our duty, nor for others ex- 
cept on the same basis. 





GOOD BY. 

It is with pain that we utter this farewell—“a 
word that makes us linger, yet farewell!” To two 
thousand of our subscribers, perhaps to six or eight 
thousand of our readers, we must bid adieu. The last 
week in January, to us 

“The melancholy days, have come, the saddest of the 

year.” 

Two thousand names, now written in fair large let- 
ters in our books, must be obliterated. The inexora- 
ble mark must be drawn through them. It matters 
not what the name is. It may be “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” it may be of one who has been an official mem- 
ber of the church fifty years and has always paid 
promptly before, it may be some young modest Chris- 
tian who has taken the paper but a year. Our clerk 
asks no questions, notices no fact but one—* Is the 
name credited with the subscription price?” If yes, 
jt stands, and seems to smile joyously as the fearful 
pen, like a thunder-cloud, passes over without the 
threatened stroke. If no, down comes the ruler, and 
scratch goes the steel pen, and the name looks weep- 
ingly through a black veil, and no more Zion’s Heralds 
go to cheer its domicile. 

“‘ Order is Heaven’s first law; and this confest,” 


about two thousand names must be transfixed in our 
books, within a week from this day, and preserved 
like the bugs of an entomologist, in all their fair pro- 
portions, but destitute of life. - 

« Farewell then, but not forever ; 

If forever, still farewell !’’ 

But no. Our farewell to most of you, we hope, is 
only for a week. As you are reminded of your mis- 
take by the absence of your Herald, or of the over- 


or. perhaps i not asking you es renew your subscrip- | 
tion, or of any other little error, you will of course re- 
pair the difficulty, and will not blame us, but commend 
us for adhering to our rules. 

Thus we shall receive more than a thousand of 
these names back again in a few weeks ; they will be 
entered once more in large letters, and the Herald of 
Zion will resume to them its weekly visits. 

Would it were so with all. But a few of the names 
belong to persons who have removed far away, and 
think they must tear themselves from all their former 
associations. Some have lost their interest in a re- 
ligious paper. Some, and that too, not a few, have 
had their names entered and INDELIBLY ENGRAVED 
on the catalogue of the immortally blessed in Heav- 
en. Thank God there are never any erasures there. 
Neither the errors of earth nor the end of life can 
reach that place. We scarcely regret our farewell 
to them, for we hope to renew an intimacy never to 
be interrupted. 

“ They are happy now, and we 

Soon their happiness shall see.” : 
To the others we bid Good by, if it must be so, with 
the kindest feelings. Our acquaintance has been 
pleasant, and we hope profitable. Do not leave us 
unless compelled to do so. 

We hope that for every one that retires, including 
those that are promoted to Heaven, we shall receive 
at least two new friends. It takes as many as two 
new friends to supply the place of one old and long- 
tried, but we do not object to any number of introduc- 
tions, however large. Brethren, and sisters, too, give 
us a large congregation. This very week, to us the 
dismal week, when so many of our friends leave us, 
put forth one more strong, vigorous, united effort to 
supply the place of the retiring, and greatly to swell 
our list. If our agents will renew their efforts Now, 
they will do the beloved Herald a great amount of 
good. 





BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 

We are glad to learn that this institution has en- 
joyed more than its usual prosperity the past year. 
Notwithstanding a considerable number of its stu- 
dents have joined the army, its number continues 
nearly equal to that of former years. 

The finances for the year ending Jan. 1, 1863, have 
decidedly improved, showing an increase in the re- 
eeipts of several hundred dollars. We are well per- 
suaded that if our brethren in the vicinity will faith- 
fully attend to the annual collections for our “ school 
of the prophets,” it will be well sustained. Do not 
fail, brethren in charge of circuits and stations, to 
attend to the annual collection. The institution dur- 
ing its brief career has sent forth into our ministry 
about four hundred men, and it must be sustained. 





EMANCIPATION. - 

On October 4th, the slaves in the Dutch West In- 
dies were emancipated. England, France, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland, as well as many States in 
this country, have now tried the experiment of Eman- 
cipation. No evils have resulted, but much good. 
The West Indian negroes are largely members of 
Christian churches and are more industrious, eco- 
nomical and moral as free persons than they were as 
slaves. ‘ "I 

Surinam, where emancipation took place October 
4th, has “a population of about 16,000 white persons, 
and nearly 50,000 negroes. More than one half of 
the negroes, about 27,000, belong to the missions of 
Moravians, who employ among them at present, no 
less than 66 missionaries, all of whom are hopeful of 
the beneficent effects of emancipation.” 
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our Boston brother. But to finish the matter, let us 


do as is done at Donnybrook fair, as they say, that 
after considerable altercations they make up friends. 
Well, we reach out our hand to our Boston brother, 
and conclude we will have no more dispute. 

The above is from the Central Christian Advocate. 
We do not dispute any statements made by Dr. El- 
liott, nor have we the foolish thought that nothing 
good has originated out of New England. New Eng- 
land is a little older than the West, and did get up 
some first things in this country. It is a question of 
some historical importance whether Zion’s Herald 
was not the first Methodist newspaper ever publish- 
ed. Dr. Elliott mentioned one that was published 
in Charleston, South Carolina. Now we should like 
to know definitely, was it published one year ? Was 
it published six months? Was it published one 
month? It there acopy of it extant? « 





~ MASSACHUSETTS AND INDIANA. 

A Mr. Hanna, of the Indiana Legislature, intro- 
duced a resolution inquiring why though Indiana and 
Massachusetts have about the same population, In- 
diana has sent 102,700 soldiers, and Massachusetts 
has sent only 60,000. The imputation met with but 
little favor at home, and as usual is founded on a mis- 
take. Statistics at the Adjutant General’s Office 
show that Massachusetts has contributed for the war 
58,214 three years men, which, with the three years 
and nine months’ volunteers, and the 12,000 men fur- 
nished to the Navy, makes nearly 100,000 volunteers 
from this State. 

The regiments are kept nearly full. We believe 4 
Massachusetts has as many men in the war as Indi- 
ana. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
well says on the subject : “What! when the 7th In- 
diana is supported by the 14th Connecticut, the 16th 
Massachusetts by the 20th Indiana, the 4th Ohio by 
the 11th New Hampshire, when, amid the roar of 
battle, these gallant regiments fight, trust and charge 
together—you will divide them? Never! Banish it 
from your idle dreams, from your thoughts. It is the 
dark pall of night, the vision of despair—a despot’s 
scheme, and only slaves will labor to carry it out.” 





How LONG WILL OUR REBELLION CONTINUE? 
—The Advocate of Peace says:— “No wise man 
will venture to guess; but from its origin we have 
had but one opinion respecting its aims and its utter 
desperation. It is the death-struggle of a slavehold- 
ing aristocracy to fortify, perpetuate, and extend their 
sway through slavery as the basis of their power, over 
our whole country, and ultimately over this conti- 
nent. A more desperate game was never attempted 
since Satan fell; and it was easy to foresee that such 
men as the leaders, staking everything on the issue, 
and continually working with a halter about their 
necks, would push the conflict, if they could only 
keep their hold upon their deluded followers, almost 
literally to the last man and the last dollar. Before 
reaching such a climax of desperation, there is yet a 
long way; and we are prepared to see the struggle 
become more and more desperate and furious, till the 
rebel States shall all be exhausted of men and money 
to carry it on, or the people, opening their eyes at 
length to the despotic madness of their leaders, shall 
abandon them to their fate, and thus return themselves 
to loyalty, peace and prosperity.” 





Tue Saspatu in Boston.—We are glad to see 
that an order presented in the Common Council of 
this city by John Borrowscale, Esq., requesting the 
Mayor to enforce more rigidly the laws respecting the 
observance of the Lord’s Day, has been adopted. 

We have no‘doubt that all the laws of the city and 
State could be well enforced in the city, and that if 
so, the excellence of some laws that are now nearly 
dead letters, would be evident to all. 





QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED IN THE QUARTERLY 
ConFERENCE.—How many subscribers have been 
obtained for our periodicals ?— Discipline, p. 57. 

Duty or Preacuers in CHARGE. — To leave 
his successor a particular account of the circuit, in- 


cals.— Discipline, p. 88. 








Back Nos.—We can supply five or six hundred 
more new subscribers with all the back numbers 
of this volume. Let them be put in circulation at 
once. 


&@> In remitting fractional parts of a dollar, our 
friends will please avoid shinplasters and halves of 
dollar bills. Send postal currency, or new postage 
stamps. 

Subscribers out of New England will oblige us by 
sending U. S. Treasury notes, on which we do not 
have to pay discount. 


Preachers will please say whether the subscri- 
bers for whom they remit are NEW or OLD ;—give the 
whole Christian name—the LEDGER PAGE, as in their 
schedule,—the Post Office address,—and the amount 
to be credited, carried out opposite the name, pDIs- 
TINCTLY. Again, when the direction of a paper is 
to be changed, pleage say where it has been sent. And 
still again, business letters should not be written on 
the same piece of paper with matter for publication. 
They should be kept entirely separate,—one to go on 
file, and the other to be passed to the Editor. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

History or THE Crvit War in AMERICA.— 
While this war is yet raging in our midst with unabated 
vigor, we are presented with a volume of 500 pages, 
descriptive of its terrible doings. A second volume 
is to follow immediately upon the close of the war. 
God hasten the time when Volume 2 shall make its 
appearance. I would cheerfully give twenty dollars 
for that yolume to-day, provided the war should have 
achieved its Heaven-appointed mission—the preser- 
vation of the Union, the everlasting damnation of 
slavery. 

The book before us is published by Henry Bibb & 
Co., of Norwich, Conn. Its author is the world-re- 
nowned biographer of that most impartial, and most 
truthful Life of Napoleon ever yet known to the 
world. In the production now before us, Rev. John 
S. C. Abbott adds additional lustre to his well-earned 
enviable reputation as an historian. The true origin 
of this unprovoked assault upon our incomparable 
Government is ‘clearly; logically and fairly stated. 
Onur author wields the pen of a statesman, a philoso- 
pher, a scholar and a patriot. He has thoroughly 
studied our civil, our political, our military and our 
naval system. Since the day the first rebellious blow 
fell upon Sumter to the present time, Mr. Abbott has 
kept his sleepless eye upon every movement of the 
executive, the legislature, the military and the navy, 
of each of the contending parties. Nothing has es- 
eaped his eagle gaze. All the great leading facts and 
acts of these several departments on either side of 
the line are photographed on these pages with the 
skill of a master artist. Candor and impartiality are 
manifest throughout the whole work. All the great 
leading players in this fearful drama stand forth in 
their true* character. All receive their due meed of 
praise and blame. No better service can be done 
our afflicted country during this gloomy hour of her 
severe trial, than to give this volume a very extend- 
ed circulation. The enterprising publishers have 
nobly performed their part, giving us a neat and sub- 
stantial volume, profusely embellished with portraits of 
the President, statesmen, military and naval officers, 
and engravings, and maps of battle-scenes and sites. 
The work is sold on subscription. Agents are trav- 
ersing the country everywhere. 

R. Donxersiry. 

THANKSGIVING Sermon, delivered in the Locust 
Street M. E. Church, Harrisburg, Pa. By Rev. 
Franklin Moore, D.D., Nov. 27th, 1862. One of the 
bursts. of patriotic intellect «ad heart, brought out 
by the President’s Proclamation. It is an eloquent 
appeal to the people in behalf of justice and the 
country. 

Tue Risen Repeemer: The Gospel History 
from the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. By 
F. W. Krummacher, D.D., Author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite.” Translated from the German by Jobn T. 
Betts, with the sanction of the Author. 12mo., pp. 
298. New York: Robert Carter § Brothers.—Dr. 





"Taz Tuovents or Gop. By the Rev. J. R 
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gelical preachers in Germany. Th : are 
not so rich in original thought and graphic descrip- 
tion as “ Elijah the Tishbite,” but they exhibit the 
same general characteristics of style. 


Macduff, D.D., Author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” &c. 18mo., pp. 144. New York: Robert 
Carter § Brothers —This is a devotional book, well 
adapted to Sabbath reading, and to aid in private 
worship. Judiciously used, such books may be of 
great profit. : 
Mopern War: its Theory and Practice. Ill 
trated from celebrated campaigns and battles. With 
maps and diagrams. By Emeric Szabad, Captain 
U. S. A., 12mo. pp. 284. New York: Harper § 
Bros. Boston: A. Williams § Co—The author of 
this book has had experience in warfare in Italy, and 
under Gen. Fremont in America. Having a little 
leisure he has devoted it to writing a popular treatise 
on war, illustrated partieularly by Napoleon's | cam- 
paigns’* It is full of interest, and a study of it will 
enable the reader much better to appreciate the ter- 
rible campaigns of our American armies. 








FROM NEAR FREDERICKSBURG. 
Camp at Falmouth, Va. 


Bro. Haven :—A few words I am able to send 

you this morning. I write in haste, as we are under 

marching orders, and are liable to be called out at 

any moment. 

After so much has been said in various ways in re- 
gard to the army here since our severe engagement 

at Fredericksburg relative to discouragement and 

demoralization, I have felt that a few plain state- 

ments at this point might not be amiss. It is true, 

that when our troops re-crossed the river from Fred- 
ericksburg, a reaction (such as is always experienced 
after severe action attended with excitement,) took 

place, in the feelings of almost every man. 

The true soldier felt a little dull and sad, but his 
candor and reflection allowed him to drift no farther 
than this. Those who did not so much consider 
with candor, as they ought, were desponding and 
hopeless for a time. But time has relieved our feel- 
ings, and instead of our ariny being in a demoralized 
condition, (I think I speak that which is correct to a 
letter,) there is not a regiment that will not follow 
its officers to the battle-field, or any where else where 
duty calls, and that to-day. I do not mean to say or 
be understood that our men are “ eager for the fight,” 
as the blood thirsty hound pursues his prey; we do 
not desire to cultivate such a spirit as that. But I 
do think we are willing to do still what we can to 
defend our institutions; to retrieve what as a nation 
we have had wrested from us by our rebellious breth- 
ren—our national prosperity and our national honor. 
I know we have sacrificed much; but we feel that the 
cause is too great, and I trust it lies too near our 
hearts to be abandoned. No, my brother, we will 
not yield our glorious birthright ; pray for us, and we 
will yet redeem it fully. 

I need not mention the rumors here in regard to 
the movement which is now just at hand. You will 
know the facts in regard to the matter soon. . 

The only regret I hear mentioned at all, is in re- 
gard to the weather. It is now quite cold here, and 
we must all suffer some to start upon a march. 
Night will overtake us after a short day, and it will 
find us weary and without a comfortable resting- 
place. We dodread a little the idea of sleeping (if we 
can) upon the ground, with but poor accommoda- 
tions for a fire. But we will trust and be cheerful, 
hoping for the blessing of God, upon which alone de- 
pends our success. We will go to our duty. 

I wish to say that I have not only proved the re- 
ality of religion and its adaptedness to the wants of 
the soldier, but I have seen in the life and the death 
of my Christian brethren here, glorious proofs of this. 
I know we have much wickedness in the army, in 
high places as well as low; nevertheless, I can cer- 
tify that I have never seen brighter examples of the 
Christian faith and devotion to God’s service than 
here in the army; and I am able to thank God, 
that it is my privilege to be associated here with 


some such men. Our meetings of prayer and praise 
) ae UIE Viessem praUUs Une hal m P ’ 


In the battle of Fredericksburg on the 13th alt., 
one of our best men received a wound, which, with 
other disease, has closed his earthly career. After 
the battle I visited him as often as my duties would 
allow; I always found him cheerful and smiling, 
fully trusting in the Saviour. One morning as a 
good brother visited him, not long before his death, 
he remarked with apparent elation of feeling, “I 
have just had a beautiful view of the Saviour.” And 
some time after that, as he at times was a little wan- 
dering in his mind, he asked,“ Do you hear them 
singing?” The reply was in the negative, with the 
inquiry, do you hear them? “ Yes,” said he, “I 
thought I heard them singing, ‘ There'll be no night 
in heaven.’” I think it is a truth universally ad- 
mitted that none but Christians have such blessed 
visions and thoughts. How sweet then, even in the 
hospital to die like the Christian! We need very 
much a good sized Chapel tent; can hold but very 
few preaching services at this season without one. 
Pray for us, that the faith of the Christian may be 
increased, and that the prayer of the Publican 
may heartily be adopted by many with us. The 
health of our regiment is now very fair. Hoping 
that you may soon hear good news of us, as we go 
to our work, I bid you for the present adieu. 

F. K. Srratton, Chaplain 11th N. H. Vols. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1863. 

. Mr. Eprror :—The Ladies of Wesley Chapel held a 
fair through New Year’s week for the benefit of the Li- 
brary of the Sabbath School. The large vestry was ap- 
propriately decorated with patriotic emblems and ever- 
greens, and the tables with their valuable articles of the 
contributors, together with the grace and beauty that 
presided over them presented a gay and brilliant appear- 
ance. This society is in a prosperous condition, and the 
pastor, the Rev. B. P. Brown, is a young preacher of rare 
abilities and eloquence, which, combined with his unpre- 
tending manner, faithful labors, union-loving sentiments, 
and patriotic discourses, render him deservedly popular 
with all sorts of people. 

The church is a large edifice, nearly square, beautifully 
frescoed, and the seats, which are free, running in a semi- 
circle round the house. A broad gallery extends around 
after the same’'manner. In the gallery opposite the pul- 
pit sit a fine choir, without any organ. One thing struck 
us as peculiar to the Washington Methodist churches, and 
that is the quaint old style of the pastor’s reading a cou- 
ple of lines for the choir to sing, and after they have sung 
that, reading two more, and so on to the end of the hymn; 
we supposed such extremely antique notions were origi- 
nally intended for the times when hymn books were 
scarce, and benighted Methodists couldn’t read, and we 
were “immensely disgusted ” to find ourselves bawling 
out the first few words of the next line, not supposing for 


noticing that the pastor and our humble self were occu- 
pying the floor at the same time. The singing in which 
the congregation are invited to join is excellent, and the 
eader reminded us of “‘ Father Kemp,” as standing with 
his back to the audience, he controlled his choir like any 
master of the baton. 

Last Sunday, January 11th, was the anniversary of the 
Wesley Chapel Missionary Society. The discourse of 
the morning was by the Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., and 
his subject “‘ The foolishness of God is wiser than men and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 

We cannot pretend to do justice to this discourse, so 
fall of thought and power, freshness and originality ; sen- 
ators and members, judges and lawyers and traitors, lis- 
tened to the splendid imagery and glowing sentences; :re- 
plete with patriotism and the glorious freedom of the sal- 
tation of the religion of Jesus, the faith of liberty, justice 
and equality, that recognizes no distinction of color or 
station, the salvation of Him who loves all his children 
whether of dark complexion or fair; and wherever his 
name is known and his mission proclaimed, there follows 
of necessity, freedom and liberty in its train. Truth may 
be wrapped in the pall of doubt and darkness, yet the 
“Light” of the nations who sit on the shadow of death 
is there, and it shall break forth with splendid brilliancy, 
irradiating our political heaven like the sweet bow of 
promise, and slavery’s fiat has already gone forth of 
“Mene, mene tekel Upharsin,” and the sword of the 
Avenger shall uffrivet the galling chain, and mercy and 
love, his attending angels, wipe away the bitter tears from 
off the dark faces of Ethiop’s daughters, and bind up the 





at day in fest , and the night of war must 
sun of peace with her joyous 
train of the Angels of the Beatitudes) 








The anniversary of the Sabbath School Missionary So- 
ciety came off at 3 o’clock, and the addresses, by Hon. M. 
FF. Odell and others, were highly. interesting. 

At 7 o’clock a general meeting of the Society was held. 
The exercises commenced by the singing of the 999th 
hymn, followed by prayer by the Rev. H. M. Johnson, 
D.D. Singing by the choir, and in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Hon. 8S. P. Chase, Secretary of Treasury, 
the Rev. H. M. Johnson, D.D., President of Dickinson 
College, was called to the chair, 

Hon. W. T. Willey, of Virginia, then addressed the 
meeting in a glowing speech, and his patriotic allusion to 
the dear old flag of grace and beauty, brought down the 
house in such stylé that the chair requested the audience 
to refrain from such enthusiastic demonstrations on Sun- 
day night in the house of God. 

The Hon. gentleman was succeeded by the Hon. J. 
Wright, of Indiana, whose address, at once eloquent, for- 


addition to the treasury of the Society was gratifying to 
true lovers of the missionary cause. > 

We attended the Young Men’s Prayer Meeting on Mon- 
day night, and it was more like the famous Young 
Men’s Prayer Meeting at Hanover Street Church, than 


ley Chapel gave usa cordial welcome to their number, 
although a stranger to all. We were happily disappoint- 


‘might not meet with a very warm reception, yet each one 


loving, Christian young men. 

We have visited the U. S. Naval Observatory and Hy- 
dographical Office, which furnishes nautical chart books 
and instruments for the U.S. Navy. The Observatory is 
under the general superintendence of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Hydrography, of which Capt. A. A. Harwood, 
U. S. N., is Chief. 


tible. 


filled with charts properly arranged for distribution t 


eter. 
both at the centre and at the extremities. 


dation is nine feet below the ground line. 
focal length of 14 feet 3 inches. 


J. M. Gilliss, U. S. N., Superintendent ; James Ferguson 


2 oe nti ie I =e, COorrer ee Se 2 
Newcomb of Massachusett, Professors. 
The following are aids or assistants to the Professors 


the Observatory. 


Yours for the Union, S. A. W. 





EDWIN WARRINER. 


Students have forgotten you. 


denyipg. God bless them in their arduous work. 


which are white unto harvest. 
you and for all that have left us. 


tions ; and, best of all, God blesses our labors. 


at Hillsboro’ Centre when Bro. Hatfield was there. The 
work still prospers under Bro. Coult, and a new meeting- 
house is to be built there next spring. Hillsboro’ Bridge 
Society, under the labors of Bro. Simonson, has just 
built and dedicated a beautiful meeting-house. 

Bros. Lane and Dingman have been blessed with the 
conversion of about twenty-five precious souls, of all ages, 
at East Washington, and still they are looking for more. 
Bro. Harcourt was favored with a similar revival at East 
Sanbornton. Bro. Babcock, at Fisherville, is holding a 
protracted meeting, and souls have been converted ; and 
still they come. About twenty have been converted at 
Warner during the year, where the writer labors. Other 


which I am not informed ; the record is on high. 

We shall have a graduating class this year of eighteen 
or twenty, all being well. 

We have good missionary meetings, and are trying to 
keep the misssionary fire glowing in our hearts ; and by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, we mean to make full proof 


a momene that such an absurd practice was in vogue, not |” of our ministry. Oup boliges magtings orp. aeqone: of 


power. 
Write soon, and if this letter is published we may give 
you some further information before the term closes. 
Yours in the bonds of holy love, 
Concord, N. H., Jan. 21. E. Davies. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE REVIVAL AT 
WISCASSET. 

A Captain N., who by the way has a pious family, was 
on his way home from the West Indies, became thought- 
ful, fell upon his knees in his state-room, and called upon 
God for help, and formed the resolution of a sailor to 
“tack ship and lead a different life.” Being in ballast, he 
tried to fetch a number of ports along the coasts to obtain 
a freight, but failed until he brought up in Portland har- 
bor. In a few days he directed his course to this place to 
load his bark. His wife and daughter met him here, 

Sabbath found the sin-sick captain, wife and child, in 
the house of God, and his case made known to the min- 
ister. In the evening meeting he was forward for 
prayers, and found “ peace in believing.” His heart 
then began to ran out after his: mates and crew. His 


these cases; the captain presented them for prayers. 
Soon both mates and one of the crew came along, and 
before the bark J. S. left the wharf, gave good evidence 
of having “passed from death to life.” Thus is “the 
abundance of the sea”’ being converted to God. Other 





broken hearts, and bleeding, lash-torn bodies of her sons. 


Jan. 16, 1863, 


cible and to the point, interested the large and distin- 
guished audience to the last. The collection of the morn- 
ing amounted to $300, and probably as much more in the 
evening. The anniversary was a complete success, and the 


any we have ever attended. The young brothers of Wes- . 


ed, for we rather expected, being a Northerner, that we, 


without an exception offered his hand, and called us by 
the title we loved best to hear, “ Brother,” and we felt at 
once in a measure that we had-found a home amid union- 


Capt. J. M. Gilliss, U. S. N., Super- 
intendent, has recently returned from service in Chili, 
where for three years he had been making observations, 
determining the Solar Parallax from astronomical obser- 
vations on Venus and determining the positions of South- 
ern stars, a work of great benefit to navigators in South- 


Lieut. Maury, now in the rebel service, was very ineffi- 
cient, and the business of the Observatory was shamefully 
neglected ; a large number of observations for about nine 
years were left in a crude, unfinished state, unfit for pub- 
lication. Capt. Gilliss has this extra labor thus thrown 
upon his hands and it being impossible for the small corps 
of observers to prepare this mass of work for printing 
within any reasonable period, a proposition was submit- 
ted to Hon. G. Welles, Secretary of the Navy, to place 
the astronomical portion in charge of a competent astron- 
omer not connected with the Observatory. Accordingly 
a contract was made with Dr. A. B. Gould, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to make the necessary computations for these sheets, 
and return them ready for the printer within two and a 
half years. The ability of this astronomer will ensure for 
the observations the best results of which they are suscep- 


There are four rooms on each floor of the central build- 
ing, one a library and office for the Superintendent, two 


ships of the Navy, and the remainder assigned to assis- 
tants. A standard clock by Kessel is mounted in the 
office of the Superintendent. The Meridian Transit In- 
strument is in the west wing, and has an object glass of 53 
inches in diameter with a focal length of 86 inches, and 
an axis 42 inches long between the bearing points of its 
pivots. It was made by Ertel & Son, of Munich. The 
Maral Circle is in the east wing, and is five feet in diam- 
The Telescope is a cylinder secured to the circle 
Its object 
glass is four inches in diameter and five feet in focal length. 
The Meridian Circle in the same room was made by Ertel 
& Son. The Transit in the prime vertical is in the south 
wing of the Telescope, has-an aperture of 4.85 inches and 
a focal length of 78 inches. The Equatorial Instrument 
under the dome is mounted upon a massive granite pe- 
destal, which rests upon a hollow conical pier, whose foun- 
It was made 
by Mezzand Mahler, with an object glass of 9.6 inches and 


The officers connected with the Observatory are, Capt. 


Assistant Astronomer; J. S. Hubbard of Connecticut, 


Rev. Moses Springer of Minnesota, formerly of Portland, 
Me., Wm. Harkness, Esq., of New York, Asaph Hall, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, and Eastman of New Hampshire. 

Your correspondent is indebted to the courtesy of the 
Rev. M. Springer, formerly, we believe, an editor of the 
Wesleyan Journal in Portland, for particulars respecting 


FROM THE M. G. B. INSTITUTE TO REV. 


Dear Broruer :—Your brethren, the members of the 
M. G. B. Institute, are always glad to hear from you 
through our common friend the Herald. We ai® glad to 
learn that although you are closely engaged in the duties 
of a chaplaincy in our noble army, yet you do not forget 
the Institute at Concord and its pleasing associations. 
And you may be sure that neither the Faculty nor the 


You will be glad to learn that the Institute still pros- 
pers, and is doing much for the education of young men 
for the ministry, and sending them out every year 
“thoroughly furnished to every good word and work.” 
The Faculty remain the same,—learned, efficient and self- 


The best of feeling prevails among us, and the fire of 
ardent piety burns in our hearts, and we long for the time 
when we shall enter the active service, and the open fields 
Pray for us, as we do for 

But we are not waiting to finish our course before we 
commence our usefulness ; for this local Conference, in- 
cluding all the students, under the sub-bishops, i.e. Pre- 
siding Elders, is doing much for many destitute places in 
this State ; and some of the “boys” fill important sta- 


You will remember what a glorious revival there was 


students have seen fruits to their labors, the particulars of 


wife and child, together with the church, took hold of 
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~ Mr. ‘Eprror :— Allow me to make a suggestion 
through the Herald toe the Methodist Episcopal churches 
and congregations of the New England Conference, a, 
follows : 
That, whereas the articles of family consumption hay, 
risen in price within the last few months twenty-five ¢, 
thirty-three per cent. therefore, it is suggested that all the 
societies make their pastors a generous donation yisi, 
over and above the amount estimated for their support, o- 
increase the estimate generously, 80 as to meet the case 
fairly and honorably. While the people are supplied with 
remunerative employment, by which-they are liberally 
for their labor, let it be seen and known that 
they intend that those who serve at the altar of religion 
shall not suffer while they are well supplied. 
The thing contemplated in these lines has been nobly 
done in some places, to the honor of those societies. 


Lynn District, Jan., 1863. Q. 





TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Died, in the National Hospital Washington, Janua- 
os 1863, Witt1am Henry -Rics, of the Class of 
” At a special meeting of the Class, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted :— 

Whereas, for the second time our ranks are broken, 
and another of our classmates has ppesens from life’s bat- 
tle to receive his victor’s crown, Therefore 

Resolved, That we lament the loss of one whose social 
virtues we loved, and whose Christian character we re- 


Resolved, That, though the departed spirit ascended to 
its Maker from the hospital and not from the field, we re- 
cognize the deceased as no less a martyr to our country 


and ene 
Resolved, That we find consolation in the thought that 
our brother was able to do something for the great catfse 
in which all hearts are interested ; and we Yejoice in the 
sure testimony which enables us to believe that death 
was to him a ministering angel to open the portals of 
Paradise. 
Resolved, That we sympathize with his afflicted parents 
and friends, and commend to them the consolations of 
that religion which was our brother’s joy in life, his com- 
fort in the valley of the shadow of death, and his pass- 
port to eternal glory. 
Resolved, That, in token of our respect for the memo- 
a Se aa aaa for 
thirty days. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be transmitted to the 
relatives, and published in the Zion’s Herald, Christian 
Advocate and Journal, Constitution and Boston Journal. 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 19, 1863. 
Wu. H. H. Putxuirs, 
Wm. Nortn Rice, 
Srpyer K. Smiru, 


Committee. 





_ RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Epitor :—The following preamble and resolution 
were adopted by the Worcester and vicinity Preachers’ 
Meeting held in Clinton the 13th inst., and their publica- 
tion in the Herald requested. 


Whereas, in the wise dispensations of our heavenly 
Father, our beloved Brother and Sister Dadmun have 
been called during this Conference year to bury three 
of their children within the space of four months, there. 
by leaving sorrowful vacancies in their domestic circle, 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Preachers’ 
Meeting, hereby tender to them our Christian sympathies 
and brotherly condolence in their afflictive bereavements, 
and pray that as afflictions have abounded, so divine 
consolation’ may much more abound. 


By order of the meeting. W. Gorponx. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Saccarappa, Me.—Rev. A. F. Barnard, Jan. 20th, 
writes : “ Although we cannot speak of that general and 
extensive religious interest which we desire, yet we have 
sufficient to awaken our gratitude and call forth our praise 
to the bountiful Giver of all good. A few mercy drops 
have fallen upon this place. On the first Sabbath of the 
New Year five young persons were baptized, all but one 
of them having been converted recently. Our brethren 
and sisters are laboring together in harmony for still 
greater measures of divine grace. Our Sabbath School is 
in a prosperous condition ; our Sabbath School concerts 
which we have held once a month, have been seasons of 
general interest to young and old. And although many 
have gone from among us to the war and elsewhere, and 
much of the usual business of the place is suspended, yet 
the financial interests of the church are not neglected. A 
levee was held on Wednesday evening, the 14th inst., to 
raise funds to meet current expenses, and although the 
evening was stormy, there was a large gathering, and the 
avails of the occasion, after defraying all expenses, 
amounted to one hundred and eleven dollars; and the 
agreeable interview enjoyed with friends and the pleasant 
manner in which the contributions were made, added 
greatly to their value. Among other friends who added 


to the interest of the occasion we were favored with the 
company ot Kev. Wm. K. Clark, of Chestnut Street, 


Portland. This is but one of the many pleasant events 
we have enjoygd with this people, and which have tended 
to strengthen the bonds of love between us within the 
past two years. But this Conference year is drawing to 
a close, and we already begin to feel, in anticipation, the 
regrets we are soon to experience at parting with so kind 
a people.” 5 

Reading, Mass.—For several weeks a revival has been: 
in progress at Reading, Mass., through the gracious 
blessing of God upon the labors of Rev. Norris Day, 
evangelist, and the co-operation of Rey. Wm. H. Wil- 
cox, pastor of the Bethesda Church. The church has 
been revived and there have been, it is hoped, upwards of 
fifty conversions. Brother Day has closed up his labors 
in Reading, where the work is increasing in power, and 
has commenced a series of meetings in the new Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Tremont Street, Rey. Dr. 
Barrows. 


oO 


Rev. E. Davies, writes: ‘ God has been pleased to 
pour out his Spirit upon our little flock in Warner, and 
we are quickened into newness of life, besides being blest 
with a number of converts, and besides backsliders re- 
deemed, and a good impression that has been made upon 
community, we are still expecting to see greater things 
than these. Weare indebted to Bro. Kimball, of New 
York, Bro. Church, of Great Falls, and Bro. Hooper, of 
Henniker, for their faithful services in our protracted 
meeting.” 

A Good Example-—Rev. A. Manship writes to the 
Methodist that recently he had the “ privilege of preaching 
in a State capital, Dover, Delaware. The Chancellor of 
the State was there; an ex-United States Senator was 
there ; the member of Congress was there, leading the 
choir—all members of the church. “The altar was 
crowded with penitents, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and other members of the Legislature, 
which was then in session, taking an active part in the 
work of revival.” 

No wonder Delaware is begining decidedly to repudiate 
slavery. 


The Apologist—The new subscribers in behalf of the 
Christian Apologist, for 1863, have already reached over 
10,000, and Bro. Bruehl, its clerk, tells us the figures are 
not to stop short of 15,000. If the same effort were made 
by the English brethren as is constantly made by our 
German brethren, the Western Advocate would have at 
least 150,000 subscribers for 1863. So says the Western 
Advocate—and Zion’s Herald would have 70,000! But 
then, the Germans are new converts, and have not lost 
their first love. May they never lose it. 


Revivals are enjoyed in the Methodist churches in 
Bristol, Me., Salem, Mass., and many other places. We 
should like to receive accounts of revivals for the encour- 
agement of the churches. 


Methodist Ministers Called For.—The day is breaking 
on Missouri Methodism. Si of prosperity begin to 
be visible. Many loyal Southern Methodists repudiate 
that church because of its disloyalty. Most of them are 
amusing themselves with the idea of an independent 
church. This may do till the passions and fitful fevers 
of the hour abate. Then it will disappear, and all will be 
glad to find shelter beneath the altars of the old Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The great want of the hour 
throughout Missouri is Methodist chers to teach the 
people sound doctrine. The field should be occupied, 
the opportunity improved. A friend in Missouri, Mr. G. 
R. Shepherd, writes this Em tac in a letter to the of- 
a i We are here in 2 gute pa bso 

ethodist Episcopal preachers. You in the eastern Con- 
ferences seem to have a surplus. Send some of them 
out here. The is good and healthy, and an 
opening for them now. We have plenty of Southern 
ists, but they are not quite the right stripe for us. 
They are all secessionists in sentiment, if not openly. 
They tell me their sympathies are with the South ; that 
their brethren are there.”—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
Missionary. —Under the preaching of Bishop Simpson, 
Jan. 18th, $912 were contributed in the Foundry Chapel, 
Washington, to Foreign Missions; $150 of the sum was 
obtained through the suggestion to make Mr. Lincoln, 
who was in the audience, a life member. 
Education.—Thomas H. Burrowes, State Superinten- 
dent of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania, with the 
approbation of the Governor, requested, some time ago, 
that the subject of popular education be presented by 
every pastor in the Commonwealth in a suitable discourse. 
month. This isa very important movement, we should 
ike to see it copied in other States. 


puornmncatiagy it was 


were 
to mention the slave in to the 
Father of all men, and if one did so, he was rung 
water the bell of the moderator. some 
sts discontinued "atten 











